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MOTIVE IN KINDERGARTEN. 


Tus is the root of the matter. Unless the root is sound, 
the growth will be stunted and bring forth no perfect flower 
and fruit. The vital truth on which Froebel rests is, that 
every human being is a complex embryo of all the laws that 
shall make man, in social union, king over nature and creator 
of an ever-unfolding Jie, corresponding to the Infinite Good, 
Truth, and Power. 

The process of growth is to be started and carried on, by 
the kindergartener’s trusting to these innate laws, which she 
is to wake up in the consciousness of the child, by leading 
him to respect them in all his action, which, in the child, is 
always play, an acting for the pleasure of action, and to em- 
body objectively its instincts and fancies. 

But while children are to be made conscious by the things 
presented to them to act upon and feel and think about, of 
the law within them, which, as Mr. Emerson has sung in his 
Woodnotes, “is king of kings;” the greatest care must be 
taken that they do not get a notion that they are personally 
distinguished. Their individualities are to be prevented from 
becoming rampant and monstrous, deforming the social whole. 
This is to be done by helping them to recognize that the laws 
are not exactly themselves, though so intimately related, but 
come from a friendly power in which ‘they live and move 
and have their being ;’ helping them to do what they wish, 
As I understand Froebel’s method, it is directing the chil- 
dren’s minds into the way of harmonious arrangement of 
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their blocks, planes, sticks, paper,.and other materials, and 
of their own bodies with those of their companions, in the 
dance and march, imitations of machinery and motions of 
animals and laborers. This must be done by the kinder- 
gartener’s carefully and sympathetically playing with them 
gently, and helping them to work artistically, in order to 
take them up and away from the narrow limitations made 
by individual temperaments, into the higher life that is at 
one with God’s life in creating nature and benefiting their 
human fellow creatures. The gradualism of this method, 
and the children’s aim of giving away their productions, are 
precisely the means of putting them into the infinite,— instead 
of tke finite, that is, the generous, instead of the selfish,— 
direction of their activity ; saving them from the low passion 
of self-display, as well as from the lust of surpassing or tyran- 
nizing over others, or of hoarding for themselves; in short, 
keeping them, while they are getting command of their 
powers, in the pure spontaneity and beautiful self-forgetful- 
ness that is the charm of childhood, and which need not be 
lost, as it becomes “the soul of the saint and the sage.” We 
must therefore keep them happy in working to attain a prozwi- 
mate end, and to do the nearest social duty, which, with a 
child, is mainly to avoid troubling others. Of course, chil- 
dren will make mistakes, will do wrong by way of experi- 
ment and for change, as well as in retaliation for wrongs 
done to them, whether intentionally or unintentionally. But 
the true way of meeting wrong-doing, is to give them occa- 
sions and opportunities for the opposite virtues; so that they 
may grow out of their infirmities of temper and other faults. 
The less they dwell upon and remember what they do wrong, 
the better. If dwelling on what they do right is dangerous, 
lest it produce stagnation in self-conceit, it is fatal to dwell 
with emotion upon the negative — the naughty — for it gives 
it positive entity. The habit of self-accusation makes the 
most dreary egotist of any. “Laying aside every weight, 
and forgetting the things that are behind,” let them stretch 
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on to fulfil the high calling of their ideal, which comes from 
the objects of their innocent admiration. Let them become 
acquainted with, and in the habit of obedience to, the call 
of “the perfect good and fair,” which is the voice of God 
within them, the Jaw celebrated by David in his unequalled 
psalm. 

In short, instead of praise, give children sympathy ; rejoice 
in their little successes, which will give them more and more 
power to succeed; but beware of fixing their attention on 
the results of their work as crowning themselves with glory, 
rather than of giving happiness or being of use to others. 
It is legitimate for the artist to enjoy others’ delight in his 
work ; it quickens his energy as well as cultivates his human- 
ity ; but it is fatal for him to rest in his work, as if it were 
anything but the mile-stone that points the road he is to go. 
There is no objection to praise which is merely of the nature 
of cheer, whether to the child or adult; but to keep a record 
of achievements —as is proposed in a certain ‘ book of honor,’ 
which has been devised by a distinguished kindergartener — 
seems to us to make a capital mistake, and go counter to the 
vital principle of Froebel, which is certainly that of natural, 
unexcited growth. To keep arecord of “every good action,” 
whether the children are constituted into the court of decis- 
ion or not, leads children to “comparing themselves one with 
another,” which “is not wise,” which is even demoralizing 
and detoning, though a quite just record could be made — 
which cannot be! Accusation arouses the fatal habit of 
self-defence, which stereotypes limitation. Still worse is it 
to record defeats, “mean actions.” If it is bad to have atten- 
tion fixed upon se/f in the hour of success, it is still worse to 
have the idea of one’s individuality associated with what 
degrades the ideal. Zurn from your sins and live, is the 
voice of Eternal prophecy; and Froebel’s method is to make 
this voice heard so early in life, as to save from sin. The 
permanent nature of records intensifies all moral difficulties, 
because it leads imagination away from self-knowledge, by 
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making the child conscious of spectators: he takes their 
standpoint, which causes him to think of szzmiNG rather 
than of BEING. Judicious parents do not want their chil- 
dren’s individualities to be pampered into monstrosities; but 
rather that a balance and symmetry may be produced by 
calling forth efforts of the duller faculties; they know the 
natural bent will take care of itself, if not actually snubbed. 
To pursue the true course will not afford so much entertain- 
ment to visitors, nor attract so much attention to the kin- 
dergarteners, as 2 more sensational procedure. But are the 
children to be sacrificed to the interest of kindergarteners 
and the amusement of visitors; even when the visitors are 
ambitious parents? Karl Froebel says, in a late lecture at 
the Manchester Training School, that “ The striking intel- 
lectual effects of Kindergarten are only to be seen in the 
schools of instruction into which the children zo afterwards, 
with their keen senses, exercised understandings, and habits 
of accurate and persevering work, all of which have become 
a second nature.” 


EDUCATION BY LABOR. * 
Translated from Baroness Marenholtz by M. M. 
CHAPTER III. 


* * * EDUCATION OF MOTHERS. 


THERE is another reason which at present prevents the 
best and most completely-cultivated kindergarteners from 
being able to show the results of Froebel’s method fully. It 
is that the education in the family, preceding that of the 
Kindergarten, and contemporary with the Kindergarten, is 
not conducted according to Froebel’s views, the mothers 
being, hitherto, no kindergarteners. Much as the Kinder- 
garten may enlarge the home education, and to a certain 





* Copyright secured. 
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degree improve or compensate for it, this is never entirely 
possible, except when the guidance at home, which has the 
influencing of the child two-thirds of the day,* is in such a 
spirit that there shall be co-operation in the treatment; and 
so that unskilful mothers or fathers, or other home-inmates, 
shall not ruin the results. Then only will the best results of 
the Kindergarten be fully reached, and the importance of 
the method be fully understood. 

There are, indeed, many obstacles to be overcome, before 
the general conduct of Froebel’s method in families will be 
possible; before the mothers shall have learned what is nec- 
essary to be learned in order that they may be able to 
educate. Indeed, they ought to learn this before they are 
married. There are a great many men, and even the most 
cultivated ones, who do not wish to know anything of it, 
and who presume that the womanly instinct — the motherly 
heart — understands it of itself, and can need no teaching 
to find the right way. If these men really would learn to 
know the Kindergarten, they would soon be agreed that its 
conductors must learn how to conduct them aright; and 
what reason can be given that the mothers should not have 
to learn the same? that is, how to occupy and treat children 
correctly. If the motherly instinct (as in beasts) were suffi- 
cient even for the bodily care, would one-third of the chil- 
dren die before they are ten years old? and the majority ot 
the rest be weak, sickly, or crippled? Most surely not! 
However, many other things co-operate here; it is certainly 
saying little to maintain, that one-half of mankind would 
be stronger bodily, and more healthful, if the physical care 
and development were what they should and could be. And 
yet how much easier is this bodily care understood than the 
spiritual, which has to do with the closed, invisible, inner 





*In the Folks Kindergarten the children remain all day, but in other Kindergar- 
tens they are away from home onlya few hours. (Yet it is our observation that 
those few hours make an impression strong enough to influence all the time outside 
to a perceptible degree, in the worst cases.— Ed.) 
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nature! Innumerable persons are conscious that they should 
have been quite different in a moral or intellectual point of 
view ; should have done quite other than they have done, if 
there had not been so much wanting and so much neglected 
in their education; and if their treatment had not been so 
perverse. If a third of mankind is doomed to death in its 
budding time, perhaps there are two-thirds who lose in 
intellectual power (a two-thirds loss of productive power), 
because development and cultivation were wanting. But 
how many are lost because just the earliest development 
was not heeded and sustained, cannot be indicated precisely ; 
that it is a very important part no thinking man will call in 
question. To the incapability and ignorance of mothers in 
regard to their educational vocation, is it chiefly to be as- 
cribed that so many talents perish undeveloped or are 
devoted to evil, and that so many a moral perversion of 
character occurs which might be avoided. What would 
therefore be the gain, if mothers could be true wardens and 
awakeners of human powers and talents! How many more 
great men would there be, if the great majority of men had 
“good mothers!” 

The truly good mother must be, to a certain degree, the 
physician of her child; she must understand the dietetics 
of children in every respect ; but she must not, as happens 
to most young mothers, follow blindly the directions of the 
old, “experienced” nurses and midwives. As little as his 
knowledge is born to the physician, is it the case with the 
mother, however much her motherly love would render her 
capable of clairvoyance. Still more difficult is it to be the 
physician of the soul! Whoever is to treat the soul aright, 
must know it; but this knowledge is as little inborn. And 
the less the knowledge of the child-soul, the more necessary 
is it that knowledge be acquired by the mothers as far as 
possible. Every mother who is truly a mother, and lives 
with her children, knows how difficult it is to employ them, 
to keep ennui away, and not let cheerfulness, that elixir of 
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childhood, be lost. The always repeated monotony of the 
usual plays and idealess trifling, becomes tedious not only 
to children but also to the cultivated mother; and she is not 
always, and at each moment, able to guide the childish plays 
with joyousness and freshness of spirit, which are, however, 
necessary, if the plays are to become truly educational. But 
how much more would she be disposed for it, with what 
interest would she fulfil this task, if the plays and occupa- 
tions contained intellectual food for herself, if she thereby 
obtained a surer insight into the souls of her children, and 
could perceive and take note of their development in all 
directions. 

All this has hitherto been possible only in so very slight 
measure, because the external results of the activity of 
childhood are so paltry and empty. The discovery of a 
method was needed, which, as with a magic wand, could 
find and lay open to the day the treasures of a child’s soul. 
The method of Froebel does this in full; it makes the child’s 
soul step forth in its little creations; the eye of the mother 
can thus follow the gradual transitions of the steps of devel- 
opment, and can watch the growing power of the human 
mind. To perceive in the young soul and foster and further 
the sparkling fire of awakening genius, the flashes of future in- 
tellectual greatness,— what more beautiful task ; what richer 
enjoyment can there be for cultivated and thinking woman ? 

Confused noise or ennui, and, in consequence of these, the 
“naughtiness” in most nurseries, evils which frequently 
drive away from them fathers and mothers, will certainly 
give way, if we hand over to the mothers the magic wand 
which changes the nursery into a paradise, where children 
are made happy through a free unfolding of their powers, 
and the parents, by the results of their fostering care. 

This is only to be attained when the mothers themselves 
shall become kindergarteners; when they shall study Froe- 
bel’s theory of education, and learn his practice of it, before 
they undertake the great duties of the mother. Hitherto this 
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science, so appropriate to mothers, had not been reduced to 
unity; the child-soul had not yet been unveiled; and the 
nourishment fit for it had not been so fully prepared as has 
been done now by Froebel. If this science has now been 
found in its elements; if it is embodied in play; let not the 
human race bear the heavy responsibility of being unwilling 
to accept and apply the new truth, in which one of the spec- 
ial tasks of the time consists. 

How shall it be brought about? Will it be required that 
young maidens shall all become kindergarteners before their 
marriage? It can be made possible in the simplest manner. 
Let Froebel’s method be introduced into the classes of all 
girls’ schools, theoretically and practically. It may be ob- 
jected that this would not comport with the school system, and 
that there is not time for it. We answer that, if the school 
system is not satisfactory ; if anything has grown out of use, 
and does not answer to new claims, then it must be changed. 
And if there is not sufficient time, some other branches of 
instruction must be curtailed. What can young women, 
what can the female sex have, more important to learn, than 
what its most natural and immediate calling requires? Is it 
more important to learn the geography of China and Japan, 
or the names of the Egyptian or Persian kings, than to be 
instructed in the theory of food, the theory of health, es- 
pecially as regards the care of childhood, or the development 
of the human soul and its organs, and how childhood is to 
be treated and employed aright? Would that at last all the 
ballast were thrown overboard, which in the instruction of 
girls is still more superfluous than in that of boys; all that 
superficially learned wisdom, which neither fructifies the 
mind nor expands the heart, and is forgotten as soon as the 
school doors are closed, and the ball-room or the industrial 
workshop is opened! After the elements of knowledge are 
learned in the people’s girls schools, the common branches — 
reading, writing, counting, singing, then that should follow 
which belongs to the most peculiar vocation of the female 
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sex — the elements of educational knowledge; that is to say, 
knowledge of the essence of man, how it is constituted ac- 
cording to its bodily and its spiritual organization; how it 
is developed, and by what means this development is fully 
sustained; how the child must be taken care of bodily from 
the hour of birth; how bathed and washed, clothed and fed, 
and in what manner his mental wants express themselves, 
and how they are to be gratified ; the first through play and 
dandling (according to Froebel’s Mother and Cosset Songs), 
the last by occupation and work, and teaching through ob- 
jects. This is the science of mothers, and therefore of all 
women — as the mothers of humanity. 

This knowledge, indeed, requires of those who command the 
means of higher culture, more—far more—real learning and 
working than is now given in day schools, boarding schools, 
or by private instruction. If instruction is to be given there 
in order to obtain the ordinary intellectual culture, then a 
higher grade can be reached through scientific instruction in 
the theory of body, soul, and health, in Froebel’s theory of 
education, which mirrors nature and human life in reference 
to the child; which uses historical information and natural 
philosophy in the deepest manner, as text-book for human 
education ; and apportions to woman a humanistic task, in a 
higher sense then to propagate the species; a task which 
makes her the mother in a spiritual sense, that is, the educa- 
tor of the human race. 

All this is surely better adapted to elevate the soul of 
woman and to emancipate her from the paltriness of her 
existence, than the thousand miserable nothings and frivolous 
interests which still make up the sum of the lives of millions 
of women. 

The education of girls should take care of the artistic 
element; and in a wider and different form than has yet 
been done. The manifold musical studies that are now 
pushed to excess, should not be multiplied; but we should 
give to the mind, on every side, direction to the beautiful, 
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through the whole plan of education, connected with prac- 
tical exercises of all sorts; and it should be begun earlier 
in life, in order to find the natural bent on that side. Here 
the educational application must serve as a general goal, and 
the school of practice for the very young is found in the 
Kindergarten. The drawing, singing, dancing, gymnastics, 
especially the modelling of plastic forms, brings out more skill 
than much embroidery, crocheting, and knitting; and form 
both heart and intellect. There would be no sin in taking 
some hours from the instruction in handiwork, for the kin- 
dergarten occupations, without, however, putting the former 
fully aside. All branches of the practical work of woman 
must be exercised in childhood more than is yet done; for 
instance, housekeeping affairs. The girl twelve years old 
takes much more pleasure in cooking and attending to house- 
keeping matters than one of eighteen years, therefore the 
school exercises should be exchanged for them, and the 
eighteen-year old maiden study scientifically. In the later 
period of youth, the mind needs a stronger nourishment, the 
maiden is more open to scientific occupation than in earlier 
years, and therefore a very necessary counterbalance can 
thereby be given to the diversions of that age. The fear 
of “blue stockings” is now past; and the hollow smattering 
without deeper foundation, the arrogance and boastfulness 
of half-knowledge, the empty prattle about all and every 
thing, is still brought out daily in girls’ day schools and 
boarding schools; and thereby the peculiar character of wo- 
man is robbed of its highest charm, originality, the stamp 
of naturalness and individuality. Real, deeper intellectual 
knowledge does not take away this originality or naiveté, as 
is often falsely assumed; that is only the result of that 
learned, studied knowledge which does not waken soul- 
germs dwelling in the depths, that puts only artificial, scent- 
less flowers in the place of real ones, and can never make 
known the individual being. 

[Zo be continued.] 
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THERMOMETRY A SCIENCE FOR MOTHERS. 


Ir is quite apropos to the foregoing article of the Baron- 
ess Marenholtz, that Dr. Seguin has sent us his manual, 
entitled “Family Thermometry,” which means the mother’s 
art of measuring the heat of the human body, by her own 
hand and also by a thermometer graded for the purpose, whose 
zero point indicates the norme of health and heat, while the 
degrees above and below, mark those excesses and depres- 
sions which indicate disease. This manual grew out of an 
actual letter, written by Dr. Seguin to a young mother, liv- 
ing out of the range of his daily visits, who had a very deli- 
cate infant to raise, and to whom he wished to communicate 
the science, which he justly conceived, should form a part of 
every woman’s education, inasmuch as she is the nursing 
mother of the race. Having shown that every mother wor- 
thy of the name, has an instinctive attraction to this kind of 
knowledge, and that her hand is an instinctive thermometer, 
he proceeds to instruct her how to use it scientifically, and 
also how to supplement its power by the instrument he calls 
a “Mother’s Thermometer,” which he proceeds to explain. 

We have no room to give a synopsis of this seventy-seven 
page book (which is published, we see, by George Putnam’s 
Sons, corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York); but we will give one or two extracts, which we 
think will induce tender and conscientious mothers to pro- 
cure a copy and study it faithfully. He says, “Bodily tem- 
perature is the true and visible index, either of steady health, 
of sickly tendencies, of impending or actual sickness, of 
imminent danger, or of unavoidable dissolution.” 

“All diseases, whatever be their real or apparent diversity, 
have this in common, that they are wstions, whose combus- 
tive process is marked by a rise of the thermometer during 
the period of invasion — and by a fall, towards the period of 
exhaustion — of a disease.” 

“From this point of view, the appreciation of the temper- 
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ature of the body takes the precedence of everything else, in 
the art of taking care of children.” 


“ Women, by educating their hand to feel the temperature 


of their children, not only free themselves from ignorance 
and its low train of prejudices and fears, they also cultivate 
in themselves a sense, the tact whose normal development is 
necessary to the attainment of two of the most elevated 
purposes of life, art and purity. For the elevation of the 
touch to the dignity of tact, prepares the same to execute 
the most chaste and artistic conceptions of the mind, in 
drawing, cutting, and general ornamentation of self and 
home; as it extends and refines the delicacy and physiologi- 
cal sanctity of living contacts, and leaves no room for gross 
and hap-hazard desires, in the beast once idealized to the 
very tip of her fingers. Such are some of the direct and 
side rewards of the education of the hand to feel motherly, 
tenderly, and intelligently. By thg latter capacity, a gift 
of love too seldom developed by culture, a mother, or 
devoted attendant, is made aware of any general or local 
disturbance of temperature, knows that there is peril, and 
takes her thermometer to measure it.” 

“Beginning with the date of the commencement of a 
disease, which is the first question of a physician, very sel- 
dom has a mother noticed it; * * * whereas her ther- 
mometer would have shown what day the temperature of 
her child began to deviate from the norme; and how much 
it did deviate in the morning and in the evening, every day 
or every alternate day, etc. These points settled, the doc- 
tor could instantly understand what has been, or, at least, 
what cannot be the matter; and he would not be uncertain 
as to what to do, and particularly what not to do.” 

“ But where shall we find a mother who has been taught 
her duty in this matter of life and death? No use to mince 
it; it is a shame and scandal, that in the curriculum of edu- 
cation, devised for our sisters and wives, there is room for 
algebra, trigonometry, etc., and none for the fine art of nurs- 
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ing; that they are taught to look through microscopes and 
telescopes, but not in the face of the little ones to read 
therein health or sickness; that they can tell the latitude of 
Pekin, the height of Chimborazo; know at what point 
potassium fuses, or mercury solidifies; but that not one ever 
heard at what point of elevation of the latter metal in a 
thermometer, life escapes from their dearest!” 

But Dr. Seguin does not merely teach the mother how to 
read the health or disease of her child; but how to treat the 
latter up to a certain point, when she knows by her ther- 
mometer that the danger is increasing, and she must invoke 
the skilled physician. Then “her task becomes subordinate 
but not inferior to his.” He also proceeds to show how dis- 
ease is to be prevented; and it is most satisfactory to mothers 
to know, that Dr. Seguin pronounces “the doctrine of the 
infallibility of blood inheritance, false, wicked, and de- 
moralizing.” 

He discriminates “the irresistible heredity of the beast, 
and the implacable heredity of the theologian,” from “the 
placable, manageable, and progressive heredity of the phy- 
siologist,— a law instead of the old fatality. The teaching 
of the Jaw of heredity is a duty, because it permits, particu- 
larly to mothers, to improve the race ; that of its unavoida- 
bility is a crime, because it opposes fate to progress.” 

We are tempted to multiply extracts; but the precious 
sentences are more instructive in their original connections; 
and our only object is to create a hunger for the reading of 
the book in mothers; also in kindergarteners, inasmuch as 
they have to supply the deficiencies of mothers, and because 
all the children of the Kindergarten are in a critical period 
of their growth, to which many diseases are especially inci- 
dent, therefore they ought to know the most general signs 
of disease, and carefully inform the mothers, as well as gov- 
ern their own requirements of the children by considerations 
of their state. Children are very properly kept away from 
the common schools of instruction during the nervous period 
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of the second dentition; but it is by no means necessary to 
keep them from the Kindergarten, since the good Kinder- 
garten is a place of enjoyment. Nothing is better for chil- 
dren who are in the nervous state which baffles their own 
powers of self-control, as yet only in the green bud, than to 
have the alternation of the exhilirating movement plays and 
the quiet fancy work of the Kindergarten, under the care 
of a truly wise and skilful kindergartener. They are thus 
diverted from observation of their own physical discomfort. 
We say a good Kindergarten, which has the free, orderly 
atmosphere of beauty, flowing from the presence of a pro- 
tecting, preventing, cherishing love of each child’s personality, 
as he passes from the irresponsible infantile, through and out of 
the pre-intellectual phase, into the stage when duty is in- 
voked to relieve “the weight of chance desires.” * This is 
the very best thing for health. The health of the whole 
body is only consistent with a brain in healthy, happy, free 
activity. 

Dr. Seguin has a great deal to say in the book which gives 
title to this article, concerning unhealthy cultivation of the 
brain in a supposed education of the mind, graduating chil- 
dren into another world before they have lived out the proper 
time of human life in this one. But it is Froebel, who by 
his science and art settles the question between the educa- 
tion of the mind and body in the Kindergarten, that 
respects both as a harmonious production of the Divine 
Creativeness. 





THE LILY. 


THe modest Rose puts forth a thorn, 
The humble Sheep a threatening horn, 
While the Lily white shall in love delight, 
Nor a thorn, nor a threat, stain her beauty bright. 
W. BLAKE. 





* See Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty. 
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HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

Tue letter to the Hvening Press of Worcester, from E. H. 
Farrar, which we referred to in April is so wise, and shows so 
plainly that the common sense of the American people is 
coming to meet and embrace Froebel’s principle; that the 
true education is education by work ; that work is the method 
of developing the brain and heart as well as body; we are 
tempted to give some extracts, and a general abstract of the 
whole: 

“ There is no failure for man. The latent intellectualities 
to be developed, the knowledge to be gained, the charities 
and religion that knowledge will foster,— will, in the end, 
meet all exigencies, under the guidance of the Almighty 
Ruler. Yet a system of schooling, to impart —I will not 
say equal — but equitable diffusion of knowledge, has never 
blessed any community on earth.” 

“There never will be any process for making perfect men 
and women, except by developing together all the latent 
intellectual and bodily powers of children. This is not a 
lost, but an undiscovered art.” 

“But it is not from the aristocratic, feudal-born universi- 
ties of Europe, on which all our universities, colleges, and 
schools in America are modelled, that we are to get the pat- 
tern for schooling the children and youth of the United 
States, even for the professions; but from considering the 
constituent structure of the child, and his destiny as a free, 
independent, and immortal being.” 

“In this view we claim, that the entire freedom of the 
child, with a proportional opportunity for an amount of in- 
dustrial labor, (which must ever be the lot of the great 
masses,) and a proficiency in that scientific knowledge which 
reason and revelation teach, is the grand prerogative of ra- 
tional, accountable man.” 

Mr. Farrar goes on to say, that the school should not shut 
off children from daily participation and companionship with 
the labors of life, which “furnish the only means for securing 
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that which education never yet has secured,— general intelli- 
gence, virtue, and religion, and a growth in intellect and 
science as constant as their bodily growth. That such daily 
labor is impossible, is the mistaken notion of the present sys- 
tem, which dates in a period anterior to the birth of all our 
political institutions, and which was pervaded by another 
spirit.” 

Mr. Farrar simply proposes that children be kept at home 
half the day to work; the parents keeping them to home- 
work, “in perfect time and order, which will give the chil- 
dren to half-time schools with vastly increased power of 
brain, and prove the practical means of introducing the race 
to the true intellectual theatre of life.” He says that “the 
system of half-time schools has grown in Europe to vast 
proportions.” 

“Years ago, the English half-time school was found to 
give the younger class of pupils a better schooling in three 
years, than the six hours session did in six years, with a daily 
saving of half the expense.” 

“The half-time grammar schools would place education 
on a basis to free the older schools from diseases and disas- 
ters innumerable; for the child’s suspended action of brain 
partially secures immunity from disease.” “ Vacations will 
be avoided ; the poor will patronize schools for the industrial 
habits they promote; and children will earn more money, 
and do more work in the future.” “The teacher, also, by 
enjoying the same freedom from the school as the pupil, and 
more health, will become at home in the world of labor.” 
He adds that “this form of educating children has percepti- 
bly diminished crime in New York city, and, wherever tried, 
entrenched itself in defences from which it can never be 
driven, as undeniable facts offer proof.” 

We think, however, that there is a better way than to 
have half-time schools, and that is to have half-industrial 
schools, in which the morning hours may be given to study 
of books, and the afternoon to processes of work involving 
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study of the objects and laws of the universe, preceded by a 
preparation in the Kindergarten; which is simply a fanciful 
rehearsing of the practical work of life, and can be guided 
without any peremptory action, so impressible and volatile 
are children in their spontaneous era, which, instead of being 
as now, cut short, may be opened out into inventiveness, 
useful and artistic. 

In the appendix to “The Artist and Artisan Identified,” 
we made this plea for Kindergarten as the primary art school, 
which is but the highest power of the industrial school, and 
will prevent the latter from being a depressing influence — 
rather secure it, being of the most influence in the intellectual 
and spiritual education, which is true culture of the American 
nation. 


Hindergarten Hutelligence. 


Mr. Joun Kraus writes: 

Do you remember my mentioning a French work 
entitled: LZ’ Allemagne Contemporaine, by Edgar Bourloton, 
in the MessENnGer for last April? It is very gratifying that 
the mustard-seed laid by the Baroness Marenholtz in French 
soil in 1858, is growing into a tree of paradise. Paris, Sedan, 
Nancy, etc., have recently been provided with kindergarten- 
ers from the training school of Munich. (By the way, there 
are at present nine Kindergarten, and one Folks Kindergar- 
ten supported by association at Munich; and there are about 
five hundred children who visit annually these Kindergar- 
tens.) May the Kindergarten become evermore the media- 
tor and pacificator between these two hostile nations! It is 
indeed very gratifying that even the foremost arch-enemy of 
the Germans, Victor Hugo, (who has, however, been sancti- 
fied in his long self-exile by persecution and unjust revilings, 
and who has recently been heavily tried by domestic sorrows, 
losing his wife and two sons,) predicts the time, “ when poli- 
tical hatreds shall be as extinct as those volcanic craters.” 
A happy augury; and one cannot but accept it with hope, 
even though at this moment the political craters are all in 
full blaze. 
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You may like to hear something from Switzerland. In- 
deed, the progress there is very gratifying. A friend of 
mine, Mr. L. I. Schlegel, at St. Gallen, has sent me, on my 
request, reliable and minute statistics on all the Kindergar- 
tens in all the different cantons. There are two hundred 
and forty-six Kindergartens (nota bene/ real Kindergar- 
tens) in Switzerland. From Italy, too, I have some very 
gratifying items. One is that the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, at Turin, (of which, by the way, Gar- 
ribaldi is honorable president,) has resolved to use all the 
fines which have to be paid by tormentors of animals, in 
favor of Froebel’s Kindergarten. I wish to eall the atten- 
tion of your good Mr. George T. Angell to the fact; I have 
told it to Mr. Henry Bergh. 

I venture to reply to the last sentence of the N. B. on 
page 16 of the November Messenesr, that I have been 
much interested and in sympathy with the efforts of Frau 
Weseneder from the beginning, that is, from 1862. Of 
course her institute was very different from that of Freidrich 
Froebel. But as to her Kindergarten, she did not mean to 
deviate essentially from his course. In a letter written 
eight years ago, she says: “My Kindergarten is not merely 
a musical one; the time is filled with oceupations in Froe- 
bel’s sense. Only two, or, at the most, three songs were 
executed on the same day; the instruments played upon by 
beating, which only serve rhythmical aims, are used but for 
six or seven minutes on Wednesdays and Saturdays.” I 
have quoted here Caroline Weseneder, in order to show that 
this was just what Mrs. Kraus and myself intended to do 
with the instruments in question, at No. 7 Gramercy Park. 
It was for rhythmical aims, and, indeed, more by imitation 
of all sorts of instruments, not only instruments played 
upon by beating, but also all sorts of wind instruments. 
And that is what we are now doing in our own Kindergar- 
ten. Sometimes, also, after the manner of “Johnny Schino- 
ker, Ich kann spielen,” whereby the children march, and, 
in dumb show, drum, carry arms, wave flags and sabres, 
sleep on the field of battle, and, in fact, execute the different 
motions an ordinary soldier is capable of. But, I repeat, this 
is all only for rhythmical aims, besides physical exercise. 
Taste for military paraphernalia is in no way fostered. If 
you only could have seen our little flock in the Kindergar- 
ten on Washington’s birthday! It was one of the mildest 
and pleasantest days of this ugly, ill-tempered winter! It 
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is a blessing for this country that this holiday is not for those 
whose tastes are for stir and military display; that the nim- 
bus of military glory has long since disappeared from the 
brow of Washington; and that he will stand to the people 
only as the giver of peace and liberty and self-government, 
an immortal name in the hearts of Americans. It is fitting 
just in this sense, to keep fresh and bright the memory of 
Washington, and, above all things, to impress in the young 
mind what his mother did, when she said, “ Zhe first lesson 
I taught my son was obedience.” There is no better place 
to illustrate the proverb: “Once a use and ever a custom; 
what is bred in the bone will never come out of the flesh,” 
than the Kindergarten. As to little Washington, it is prob- 
able that he did many of the things ascribed to him in the 
school histories, such as hatching at his father’s cherry tree, etc. 
It was quite funny how the little ones vied with each other 
when Mrs. Kraus asked them to tell what they knew about 
Washington. Some children said “that he was always kind 
to animals.” Great delight took the children in Yankee 
Doodle; but, of course, not as did a little girl in Des Moines 
(two years and four months old) who has, as we are informed, 
committed to memory twenty-five verses of the song of the 
Yankee Doodle, and sings them without hesitating for a 
word; but they went all through it with a will mimically. 
And a funny procession it was, with their paper caps, their 
flags with stars and stripes, all made simply from paper and 
kindergarten material. 

One word more of the Weseneder Musical Institute, in 
which, for many years, I have taken a deep interest. Since 
the death of Frau Weseneder, it has been conducted by her 
pupil, Fraulein Louise Vorhauer, and I will give an extract 
from a letter I have received from her: “Since the appear- 
ance of this plan of instruction, the Kindergarten is widened, 
in so far that now all Froebel’s occupations are introduced ; 
while before, only a few play-gifts were used. I continue to 
call the Kindergarten a musical one, but, according to Frroe- 
bel, I ought to call it the Froebel- Weseneder System. Frau 
Weseneder has the credit of having given to music that 
place in the Kindergarten which it should occupy as the true 
means of training man. But you in America cannot con- 
ceive how difficult it is, here in Germany, to introduce any- 
thing new. Since 1862 we have battled to introduce this 
new system, but till now almost in vain. There are no 
musical kindergarteners, and that thwarts everything. In 
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time, I hope to gain much, perhaps with the next generation. 
We have not, as yet, gained much abroad, as you can per- 
ceive; but as to my own school, I am happy to say that it 
grows and blossoms. All the different ages are represented ; 
in the Kindergarten I have children from the second year 
up * a 2 In order to introduce the Wesene- 
der system in America, it would be desirable that somebody 
should come to Germany to study it profoundly. There has 
been a lady here from the Conservatory of Stettin for that 
purpose. For an already accomplished music teacher, three 
months might be sufficient. Your articles on Kindergarten, 
Freidrich Froebel and A. Diesterweg as Eisele and Beisele 
im Bade Liebenstein, A Visit in the Kindergarten at Wash- 
ington by the persons belonging to the embassy of Japan, 
&c., I have read with great interest. It will give me pleas- 
ure to receive from you, from time to time, more of such 
kind. I enclose to you the programmes of our last examina- 
tions. Accept my sincerest thanks for your disinterested 
efforts. You render me indeed a great service by calling 
the attention to the Weseneder School of Music in American 
publications. With kindest regards, yours, sincerely, 


LOUISE VORHAUER. 


Miss SNELL (now at 4 Great Western Street, Moss 
Side, Manchester, England) writes to us, deprecating 
the discontinuance of the Mresszencrer. She says: “The 
interruption of it seems such a pity! Just now inquiries 
after it begin to come from different sides, whilst, till lately, 
I could only get subscribers by my own exertions. * * * * * 

“TI am sure you will be delighted at the good news I have 
to tell you, that the members of our association are really 
going to establish a Model Kindergarten in connection with 
our Training College for kindergarteners. Last Wednesday 
it was quite decided. Now, at last, the desire of my heart, for 
which I have worked seven years in Manchester, namely, to 
have a Kindergarten established, where Froebel’s principles 
and methods can be carried out without any obstacles and 
impediments, is going to be fulfilled, and I can enjoy the 
happy privilege to be at the head of it. We have already 
chosen a house, with a nice piece of ground for gardening 
purposes for the children.” 
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We also learn from Miss Snell that Mrs. Van Oppel, who 
has been a kindergartener for many years in Manchester, 
England, and a professor in the training school there, is 
willing to emigrate to one of our Southern States, to found 
a Kindergarten and Training School. This is a great oppor- 
tunity for making a new centre of light. e wish the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund for Southern Education 
would take note of it. 


NowgereE in America is the Kindergarten better planted 
than in St. Louis, Mo. The able Superintendent of Schools, 
W. T. Harris, editor of the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, has spoken in his Report for 1873-4, of the success of 
the Kindergarten in Carondelet, kept by Miss Blow, a pupil 
of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, and who connected with her Kinder- 
garten a Normal Class. 

This year this Kindergarten, from which she is never 
absent a single day, has seventy-five children in it, and’ she 
has five assistants of her own training. Two others of her 
pupils, each with two assistants, have public Kindergartens 
with forty-two pupils each, and another has a private Kinder- 
garten with sixteen pupils. All these teachers and assistants 
report to Miss Blow once a week, not considering themselves 
capable yet of going on in their own strength, even though 
they did study and practice with her all the last year. 

We cannot but hope that some lady of like personal gifts, 
like culture and means, will be found in other of our cities 
to do a similar work, for the purpose of universalizing the 
system, as a preparation of children for the primary schools, 
that the teachers of the latter may have a better chance than 
they do now to instruct them. As the bulk of children leave 
school at fourteen, it is of immense moment that they should 
go into the primary schools prepared to go on rapidly, by 
having already educated senses, trained limbs, and an in- 
telligent apprehension and use of language, which are the 
objective points of kindergarten culture. 

In this connection we would take leave to say, that though 
we deem it one of our duties to guard the kindergarten 
cause against the attempts of charlatans, by putting forth 
the names of those who take all legitimate means of becom- 
ing acquainted with Froebel’s system, we cannot promise 
that every trained kindergartener shall prove practically suc- 
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cessful. Natural gifts must conspire with acquisition of the 
processes of work and instruction in principles. Disinterest- 
edness of purpose, self-sacrifice for principle, religious conse- 
cration, are necessary to perfect the kindergartener. 

We are free to confess that we have been disappointed in 
some kindergarteners that have gone through the training 
course. It will be seen by the chapter that we gave of 
“Education by Labor,” in April, that our term of training 
is short. Six or eight months is only sufficient for persons 
of good general culture, as well as of enthusiasm and devo- 
tion. The only guarantee of success is the humility that 
we are glad to see characterizes the bulk of the graduates, 
and which ensures strenuous efforts at a continual self-im- 
provement after they have begun their work reverently. 


Miss Snett writes, March 16th, from 4 Great Western 

treet, Moss Side, Manchester: * “I live now in the house 
where we are going to open the Model Kindergarten the 
5th of April, and where the classes for the kindergarten 
teachers meet (who are studying at the Training College). 
We have now fourteen students, some of them very promis- 
ing, and the prospects for the Kindergarten are very promis- 
ing, too.” 

But she laments that an inadequate training is being 
introduced into Liverpool, under the auspices of the muni- 
cipal authorities, by Mr. Wiebe, who is spoken of as “the 
apostle of the Kindergarten in America!” 

We have seen, also, the copy of a letter from a lady in 
Liverpool, asking “whether Wiebe’s system is preferable to 
Froebel’s,” who adds, “as it is everywhere introduced into 
America, the Liverpool Board will adopt it,” and “have en- 
gaged Wiebe for twelve months, for the purpose.” 

t is certain that there is no ground for the assertion that 
Mr. Wiebe has introduced Froebel’s or any other system of 
child-culture into America. In fact, he has introduced none 
at all. He came to America, as he said to us, about twenty 

ears ago, with Mrs. Paulsen, who wished to introduce Froe- 
el’s system. But they both only spoke German, and even 
among Germans excited so little interest that Mrs. Paulsen 





* English subscribers will observe this new address. 
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returned to Germany, where she soon after died, and he be- 
came a teacher of music. When we began our occasional 
lectures on the subject, and Mrs. Kriege established her train- 
ing school in Boston, Mr. Wiebe, who was then teaching 
music in Springfield, manifested interest, by writing in the 
newspapers, and showing some knowledge of the subject. 
Soon after, Mrs. Kriege learnt that he was proposing to give 
a “six weeks’ training” to the primary school teachers, to 
enable them to introduce Froebel’s system into the primary 
schools, which was sufficient proof to her that he himself 
did not know Froebel’s science and art, whose object is to 
prepare for the subsequent primary-school instruction, by a 
several-years’ nurture of the powers of body and mind, to 
become susceptible of instruction. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Wiebe obtained no pupils for his six weeks’ courses, and so 
no harm was done. He afterwards persuaded a toy manu- 
facturer of Springfield to manufacture the “ materials for the 
occupations,” and to publish his translation of a part of Gol- 
dammer’s Manual, with some of the plates, under the title 
of “ Paradise of Childhood.” Had he consulted us, we should 
have advised that the whole work should be translated, or, 
what would have been better still, Jacob’s “Jardin des En- 
Jans,” which is the nearest to a perfect manual extant. In 
the winter of 1870-71, he gave a lecture to the Normal 
School of Westfield, Massachusetts, which he sent to us to 
read. This was so admirable a statement, that I became 
convinced that he had studied and worked with Froebel, as 
he stated; and I begged him to publish it, as a preface to 
the “ Paradise of Childhood.” Subsequently, I found it was 
a translation, word for word, of Madame Marenholtz’s pre- 
face to the German Manual, and, also, that he was never in 
partnership, as he had told me, with Froebel. He went, in 
the spring of 1871, to Germany, and in the spring of 1872, 
wrote to me that he was in the employ of the Froebel-Verein 
of Hamburgh; and proposed to have a training school to 
teach kindergarteners for England and America as well as 
Germany, in Holstein, the term-time being a year. The 
next thing I heard was that the Froebel-Verein repudiated 
him altogether, and that he had gone to England, and was 
proposing to found Kindergartens in English boarding 
schools, and to train the assistants to be kindergarteners in 
three months / 

Now, nothing is so decisive a proof that a person has not 
the idea and method of Froebel, than such a proposition. 
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To give the art of kindergartening, is nothing less than to 
give a knowledge of the vital process of mental growth; and 
there is no more profound study, involving the most careful 
and delicate observations of the child on the one side, and 
of nature’s processes in the outward universe on the other. 
“The laws of thought are in things.” The child’s fancy 
proposes ends, and it is his — to embody his fancy — 
see it outside of himself. He does not know how to produce 
the effect he desires; he neither knows the materials proper, 
nor the way to use them. He is therefore discouraged, and 
gives up one fancy for another, until impatience or indolence 
become fatal habits, and the temper is injured by the baffling 
of desire. To prevent this vitiating process, by adult sym- 
pathy with the child’s fancies, and suggestion of successful 
means of accomplishing their embodiment, is the art of kin- 
dergartening; and it implies a study of the phenomena of 
child-life that shall discover what God means by every 
impulse that He gives the child (or the laws of necessary 
_ evolution, discriminated from the law of limitation, which 
determines the individuality in every instance). Now, there 
is no more delicate or profound study than this, which Froe- 
bel, however, has made possible to every intelligent woman, 
by going before with his half century of experimenting ; 
classifying the phenomena of child-life; showing what is 
universal, and how to observe what is individual; meeting 
the former with those occupations and plays that he has so 
carefully invented and selected, for the purpose of keeping 
harmonious the evolution of what is universal, and making 
the intellectual and moral conscience healthy in its growth. 
But what it took him a half century to discover and formu- 
late, can hardly be conveyed, in outline, during the half 
year which is the shortest time ever devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the kindergartener; for it must be remembered 
that statements in words will not convey it. The pupils are 
to be led by the trainer to perform with their own hands 
all the occupations, and prove their efficacy to produce the 
effects intended; and to go through all the intellectual 
processes which the conversations over the playthings en- 
sure. After all, it is only possible in a training school to 
learn the general principles, and to begin their application. 
In short, it is a test of the good trainer, that she pretends 
only to set the kindergartener into the way of a self-training 
that is to be life-long, and of the good kindergartener, that 
she acknowledge there is ever more to learn. 
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